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BREPISH Ss khONE BRIDGES. 


F all the inventions of human 

wit, there is scarce one of 

which the necessity and use is 

more obvious than that of 

bridging streams which would 
not otherwise be passable with safety. 
We have reason, therefore, to suppose 
that men had very early some construc- 
tions or conveniences of this nature; 
and yet we do not find among the 
monuments of the most distant antiquity 
any memorial of them. 

It is highly probable that the first 
bridges were composed of lintels of 
wood or stone, stretching from bank to 
bank, or, if this were impracticable, 
resting on piers or posts fixed in the 
bed of the river; and in China many 
considerable structures of this kind 
exist. 

The Egyptians, who are generally 
acknowledged to be the fathers of the 
arts and sciences, had not, that we know 
of, any bridge worthy of notice in their 
populous and fertile kingdom: the 
Jews, perhaps, considered that, after 
their experience in the Red Sea, bridge 
building would be for them unnecessary ; 
and the first bridge that is recorded in 
history is ascribed to the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, and was built by Nitocris, 
the queen who reigned in Babylon after 
Semiramis. From the descriptions by 
Herodotus it seems to have been no 
mean feat of engineering. To secure 
the adjacent country from inundations, 
the Euphrates river was turned from 
its course; high, artificial banks were 
erected, and two canals were con- 


structed to drain off the surplus water. 
At the same time a bridge, ‘‘ in no wise 
inferior to any of the other buildings in 
beauty or magnificence,” was built. It 
is accounted to have been a furlong in 
length and_ thirty-five feet in width, 
built with great skill to supply the 
defect of a foundation in the sandy river 
bottom, with arches of huge stones 
fastened together with iron chains and 
melted lead. 

As the rivers of Greece were in gen- 
eral small, it is, perhaps, not strange 
that there is little mention of the Greeks 
as bridge builders; and yet it is a curi- 
ous indication of an economic lack in 
the Greek temperament that ‘the 
Athenians waded when their temples 
were the most perfect'models of archi- 
tecture.” On the other hand, the 
Romans, whose constructive ability was 
as great as their desire for conquest, 
which made bridge-building on a large 
scale necessary for them, were the great- 
est bridge-builders the world has seen ; 
and perhaps no work of architecture 
was better suited to their genius. 

The first bridge constructed at Rome 
was the ‘¢ Pons Sablicus,” or wooden 
bridge (sadéica meaning a stake or 
pile), and was the bridge defended by 
Horatius; and the first great work in 
which they employed the arch was in 
the Cloaca Maxima of the Tarquins. 
They spanned the Tiber with no less 
than eight bridges, and held these struct- 
ures in so high an esteem for their 
services to mankind, that they invested 
them with a distinctly religious char- 
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acter. They were founded by religious 
orders, and dedicated with religious 
ceremonies, and the more important 
ones were in the charge of the priests. 
Indeed, the formal title of the Pope of 
today, inherited from nearly twenty 
centuries of predecessors who have 
wielded more power in the civilized 
world than any other rulers, is the Pon- 
tifex Maximus —the supreme bridge- 
builder. 

Beside the celebrated wooden bridge 
which Cesar built over the Rhine, and 
described in detail (and which _ has, 
perhaps, caused more anguish to mod- 
ern schoolboys than it ever did to the 
inhabitants of ancient Gaul), there are 
accounts of two great Roman bridges, 
which may be of sufficient interest to 
warrant a reference to them here. 

The first is that great, and accounted 
to be beautiful, bridge built by Trajan 
over the Danube for the purpose of 
conquering the ‘‘barbarians.” This 
bridge consisted of twenty arches, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and the span 
of each arch was one hundred and 
seventy feet, so that the total length of 
the bridge could not have been less than 
three thousand four hundred feet. The 
great structure was demolished by 
Adrian, Trajan’s successor, to prevent 
those same ‘‘ barbarians” from crossing 
upon it and carrying their arms against 
the Roman Empire. 

The second bridge was built by the 
Emperor Caligula. It is narrated that 
Caligula had boasted that he would 
walk upon the sea as other men did 
upon the land; and that he ordered an 
enormous number of ships to be secured 
in all parts, many others to be new 
built, and all to be brought to the bays 
of Baia and Puteoli in Campagnia, 
about ninety miles from Rome. ‘These 
ships he caused to be placed in two 
rows and moored together, side by side, 
in the form of a crescent, thus forming 
a bridge of above three miles in length, 
extending from Baia to the opposite 
shore. Upon these ships, which were 
first overlaid with planks and then cov- 
ered with earth, he had houses built 
for his reception, to which fresh watcr 
was conveyed in pipes. When all was 
done, he and all his court, attended by 
great crowds, rode ‘¢with an awful 
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majesty from one end of it to the other; 
and after this, lodging all night upon 
it, he caused such a prodigious number 
e torches to be placed in all parts of 
the work, as gave him occasion to boast 
that he had not only turned the sea into 
land, but also the night into day. And, 
that he might perform something more 
memorable before he left the bridge, 
he ordered a great multitude to be cast 
into the sea, who all perished without 
remedy.” 

In every country which the Romans 
conquered they built military bridges, 
many of them surpassing the bridges 
in Rome itself; and these structures 
became the prototypes and patterns for 
all European bridge-building thereafter. 
Indeed, there is no requisite to be met 
with in modern bridges, which is not 
to be found in the Roman constructions ; 
for they consisted of piers, arches, but- 
ments, Carriage-ways, raised banquettes, 
or foot-paths, separated from the road 
by a railing, and were sometimes even 
furnished with a cover to shelter pas- 
sengers from the weather. 

‘¢There is no single problem,” 
writes Tuckerman, ‘¢‘ wherein the laws 
of science, and mechanical and artistic 
skill combine, which has so won the 
attention and challenged the powers of 
inventive minds as the construction of 
bridges. The various exigencies to be 
met, the experiments as to form, mate- 
rial, security and grace have been 
prolific causes of inspiration and dis- 
appointment. In this branch of economy 
the architect, mechanic and mathema- 
tician fairly meet; and it requires a rare 
union of ability in all of these vocations 
to arrive at original results in this 
sphere.” 

When it is considered that in design- 
ing a bridge, location, climate, use, 
risks, span and material —all factors 
which vary with every problem — must 
be taken into consideration, the futility 
of attempting to formulate any valid 
principles for bridge architecture will 
be apparent. One daring writer has 
attempted such a fornanlation, with the 
following truly valuable conclusion : 
‘¢ The beauty of a bridge consists,”’ he 
says, ‘¢ chiefly in apparent strength and 
solidity, yet combined with boldness 
and lightness of construction, the em- 
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ployment of materials, the due propor- 
tion of solids and voids; and when 
arches are employed, the precision and 
degree of their curvature. 

mpnere is, however, no problem of 
design which is better deserving of an 
architect’s study. Buildings of what- 
ever sort, are commonly seen in per- 


spective, and may be hidden and 
dwarfed by their neighbors or sur- 


roundings; but a bridge, whether it 
crosses a rural stream, a river, or a city 
thoroughfare, always ends fe vista and 
fills the eye. ‘¢ Of all substantial struct- 
ures, too,” says a recent writer, ‘+ bridges 
are the most immovable. Churches 
are torn down to make way for com- 
merce; schools change with changing 
methods of education; one kind of com- 
merce crowds another out ; even prisons 
and poor-houses are passed along by 
the surges of population; but the thor- 
oughfares of travel, once established, 
are inflexibly conservative, and all that 
is visible in their construction should 
possess the qualities that entitle them to 
respect and admiration.” 

Fortunately bridges, especially those 
of stone of the sort that we are now 
considering, are most amenable to the 
arts of design; and there is no artificial 
structure that more readily admits of a 
satisfactory combination of the practical 
with the sentimental, using the latter 
word in its legitimate sense. In the 
country, to employ Mr. Bagehot’s felici- 
tous phrase, ‘‘a bridge completes the 
river landscape; it stiffens the scenery, 
which was before too soft, too delicate, 
too vegetable.” In the city the bridge 
is often the rendezvous, the familiar 
landmark, perhaps the only picturesque 
framework in all the marts; and often, 
too, the traditional nucleus of the place, 
as the reader will acknowledge if he 
will but recollect what the Rialto is to 
Venice, the Ponte Vecchio or the Ponte 
Trinita to Florence, the Ponte S. An- 
gelo to Rome, the Pont Neuf to Paris 
or London Bridge to London. 


PLATE LXXiIll. 
“OLD BRIDGE OF FORTH,” STIRLING, SCOTLAND. 
The Old Bridge at Sterling existed 
long before there was any bridge upon 
the. “Layy ot any other stone bridge 
upon the Forth river, ‘‘ that bridles the 
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wild Highlander,” and it was thus 
absolutely the gate between the north 
and south of Scotland. Near it was 
fought the battle of Sterling (1297) 
en the Scots under Wallace gained 
their first victory over the English. 


PLATE LXXV. 
WILTON BRIDGE, ROSS, ENGLAND. 

This bridge was built in 1599. The 
arch nearest the town was broken down 
in 1644 by Colonel Rudhall to impede 
the advance of Colonel Massie’s forces. 
On the north wall of the parapet is a 
quadrangular stone, visible against the 
trees in the engraving, which has an 
old sun-dial on each of its sides. 


PLATE LXXIX. 
TAY BRIDGE, ABERFELDY, SCOTLAND. 

This bridge was built in 1733. Four 
obelisks rise from the Deel in the 
centre; and over the central arch is a 
tablet engraved with a crown, crossed 
swords, and the initials of King George. 
The ‘Jubilee Cairn” shown in the 
plate was erected in 1887 to commemo- 
rate the raising of the Black Watch 
regiment, which was first mustered on 
this bridge in 1740. 


PLATE LXXX, 
“THE OLD BRIDGE,” CROYLAND ABBEY, ENGLAND. 
This bridge is supposed to be the 
most ancient Gothic structure remain- 
ing in the entire kingdom, and must 
have been erected about S6o. It is 
formed of three semi-arches, whose 
bases stand in the circumference of a 
circle, uniting at the top; and was for- 
merly situated at the confluence of three 
small streams, the Welland, the Nyne 
and the Catwater, which united under 
it and flowed thence to the German 
Ocean. It is obvious, however, that 
utility was not the main motive of the 
builder; and it may be allowed the 
claims of boldness of design and singu- 
larity of construction. The ascent is so 
steep that foot passengers only can go 
over it. On one side sits an image, 
supposed to be that of King Ethelbald, 
with a crown on his head and a globe 
in his left hand. Although this struct- 
ure has been built for so many centu- 
ries, the arches are still sound and free 
from fissures, and the building in general 
exhibits very trifling marks of decay. 
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Goldsmith Work: by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 


OET and murderer, gentleman and bravo, 
courtier, writer, sculptor and gold- 
smith, Benvenuto Cellini touched the 
turbulent life of the sixteenth century 

in Italy at more points than any person who 
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anatomy, to model from the nude, and to 
acquire familiarity with antique master- 
pieces. Enamelling and niello formed special 
branches of his craft; nor could architecture 
be neglected, because he was often called 
upon to fashion tabernacles, and to execute 
large works in gold or silver which resembled 
buildings by their intricacy of design. He 
handled every instrument from the hammer 
of the gold-beater and the chisel of the 
stone-cutter down to the engraver’s burin 
and the palette of paste-mixers. He had to 
be as ready at the anvil 


or the furnace as at the 
more delicate operations 
of wire-drawing and fila- 
gree manipulation. From 
the workshop of the mas- 
ter-goldsmith the appren- 
tice went forth able to 
select his own particular 
branch of industry. 
Meanwhile it must not be 
forgotten that, so long as 
he remained a goldsmith, 
he was forced to work in 
miniature. His many 
technical accomplish- 
ments were employed 
chiefly in producing 
articles of plate, jewelry 


Mepic! Cup 


has left a record of his doings, and from the 
pages of his autobiography the ‘ genius of 
the Renaissance incarnate in a single person- 
ality leans forth and speaks to us.” But al- 
though it is by his autobiography, which is 
to the sixteenth century what Pepy’s diary 
is to the seventeenth, that his name will be 
longest remembered, he 
was the first goldsmith of 
a time when that art had 
risen to its highest de- 
velopment. 

‘« Like nearly all the 
greatest Florentine artists 
before him, sculptors, 
painters, architects and 
engravers,” writes Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, 
the translator of Cellini’s 
life, ‘the was put at an 
early age to the gold- 
smith’s trade. Oreficza, 
as it was then understood, 
formed an epitome of all 
the plastic arts. The 
young goldsmith did 
not merely learn how to 
work in precious metals 
and to set jewels. He 
was bound to become ac- 
quainted with the myste- 
ries of brass-foundry, the 
methods of hammering 
iron, the secrets of chisel- 
ling steel for medals and 
casting dies. He had to 
make himself an expert 
draughtsman, to study 
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SALT CELLAR 


Pitti PALACE, FLORENCE 


and costly furniture. This 
made him, while he con- 
tinued in the trade, a 
servant of the popular caprice and fashion 
which varied with the change of seasons. 
Those world-famous masters who, like 
Ghirlando, Donatello, and Brunelleschi, won 
glory by their subsequent achievements in 
painting, sculpture and architecture, devoted 
themselves to special studies in the higher 
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chosen five examples for 
illustration : — 

Cups IN THE PITTI 
PALACE, FLORENCE.— 
These two cups and a 
flagon, all of enamelled 
gold, are a part of the 
celebrated Médici table 
service which is preserved 
in the Pitti Palace. They 
are attributed, with proba- 
ble correctness, to Cellini 

Rock CrysTAL Cup 
AND COVER IN THE 
UrFizi, FLORENCE. — 
This cup is of engraved 
crystal mounted in enam- 
elled gold. The cover is 


Mepici Cup 


arts soon after their prentice-days were over. 
This was not the case with Cellini. He con- 
tinued to be a goldsmith in the strict sense 
of that term until he had completed his 
fortieth year. This fact has to be taken into 
account when we criticise his serious efforts 
in statuary. 
‘“‘In technical excel- 


of pierced gold, enriched 
with enamels. The mon- 
ograms on the cover were 
formerly considered to consist of the initials 
of Henry II. and Diane de Poitiers, but it 
has been recently conjectured that the letters 
were not H and D, but H and C,—the ini- 
tials of Henry and Catherine de Médicis, 
whose marriage took place in 1533. The in- 
terlaced crescents which form the basis of 


Pitti PALAce, FLORENCE 


lence, as regards all pro- 
cesses of handling,chasing 
and engraving, enamel- 
ling metals and adapting 
ingenious designs with 
bold invention to the spe- 
cial purpose of the object, 
the rare remnants of Cel- 
lini’s work defy competi- 
tion. It must, however, 
be admitted that, even 
while working on a small 
scale, he displayed more 
manual dexterity and 
more ornamental luxu- 
riance than any of the 
higher intellectual gifts. 
The man, as he stands 
revealed in his autobiog- 
raphy, was lacking in 
reserve, in delicacy, in 
fineness of emotion, in 
elevation of soul and 
imaginative purity. We 
are not, therefore, sur- 
prised to find that his 
artistic work, in spite of 
its prodigious skill, fecun- 
dity of invention, energy 
and thoroughness of exe- 
cution, is deficient in 
depth, deficient in sweet- 
ness, deficient in true dig- 
nity and harmony.” 

Few of Cellini’s mas- 
terpieces in goldsmith’s 
work survive, but there 
are some specimens, either 
authentic or probably au- 
thentic, in the various 
European museums, and 
from among these we have 
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LAND — The crystal bowl 
of this cup is engraved 
with figures of animals, 
trees and birds. The 
stand, the rim and the 
cover are of gold repoussé, 
richly enamelled. The 
cover is enamelled in 
translucent green, with 
a design of waves, fishes, 
dolphins and sea-mon- 
sters. The handle of the 
cover is formed by the 
figure of Neptune seated 
on a shell and armed with 
atrident. This piece, al- 
though it cannot be ab- 
solutely proved to be his, 
has all the marks of Cel- 
lini’s workmanship. Its 
discovery is recent and 
very curious. In 1861 
there was found under the 
bed in an old and disused 
chamber of Lord Salis- 
bury’s manor, Hatfield 
House, a rough chest 
which, being opened, dis- 
closed a large casket, 
mounted with silver, of 
very beautiful Spanish 
Rock Crystat Cup Urrizi, Florence WOrkmanship; and_ this 
casket contained three 
the cover design was the device which Henry pieces of Italian goldsmith work of the six- 
assumed as Dauphin. The cup stands a_ teenth century,—a fork of gold and enamel, 
trifle over eight inches high. a watch enamelled and set with rubies, 
SALT-CELLAR IN THE COLLECTION OF _ pearls and sapphires, and the cup above 
PRINCE RospIGLiosi — This piece measures mentioned. It is not likely, however, that 
about eight inches in height by eight and one either the fork or the watch are of Cellini’s 
halfin width. The shell-shaped salt recepta- | workmanship. 
cle is polished inside, and 
enamelled on the outside 
with ornaments in deep 
blue, red, green, and pale 
blue. The body and tail 
of the dragon which sup- 
ports it are enamelled in 
green with black scales; 
the head is bright blue, 
and the beak of gold. 
The shell of the tortoise 
on which the dragon rests 
is of gold, enamelled with 
black. Upon the sphinx 
which serves as a handle 
the artist has expended 
the most lavish decora- 
tion. The head is of gold, 
the body is covered with 
an opaque white enamel 
enriched with gold de- 
signs; the wings are of 
gold, green, red and blue, 
and the feet of gold with 
black scales and green 
claws. A large pearl 
hangs as a pendant upon 
the breast of the sphinx, 
and two pearls are set in 
the ear-rings. 
Rock CRYSTAL CUP AT 
HATFIELD HousE, ENG- Cover of Rock Crystal Cup 
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Brochure Series 


Competition | Be 


HE conclusion is repeatedly forced upon 
the judges in the BRocHURE Competi- 
tions, that a vast amount of painstaking 
labor is wasted in these Competitions 
in misdirected effort by unfortunate competi- 


FIRST PRIZE. 
Mr. Howard Sill, Glenndale, Md. 


tors whose conception of the meaning of 
design is too vague, and whose training is too 
limited to prevent them from doing extrava- 
gant things, and who consequently entirely 
throw away their work in competing with 
the more intelligent, better trained designers. 
This estimate applies, of course, only to those 
who do not profit by experience, and who 
go on doing the same kind of thing over 
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and over, as many undoubtedly do. It has 
been mainly with the hope that benefit could 
be given to such struggling designers, that 
the faults in designs have at times been es- 
pecially dwelt upon. In nearly every Com- 
petition of any size there have been drawings 
submitted which could only excite ridicule 
or pity, but which were, without doubt, sent 
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SECOND PRIZE. 
Mr. Anson M. Titus, Tufts College, Mass. 


in good faith. It is impossible to try to 
labor with this kind of benighted effort. 
Besides, however, the hopelessly benighted 
and the confirmed habitués of the wrong 
course, there are many who occasionally see 
the light and make an effort to reach it, but 
who, unfortunately, do not remain in it 
long. These latter make up the larger part 
of the regular competitors. The amount of 
labor, and, in fact, the technical skill ex- 
pended on the hundred drawings made es- 
pecially for Competition ‘‘ H,” for example, if 
it were directed with only a little more care,— 
such care as each one of the competitors 
might exercise if he would,— might produce 
surprisingly different results. It may not 
then seem gratuitous to offer a suggestion 
or two dealing with the fundamental princi- 
ples of design. These simple principles are 
the most difficult to master, but they must be 
ingrained in a good designer, and are a nec- 
essary foundation for any superstructure of 
skill or training. 
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THIRD PRIZE. 
Mr. O. M. Hokanson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOE BROCHURE SHRIES, 


Design by Mr. John W. Kearney, New York City. 


The most common and most serious fault to 
be laid to the designers in these competitions 
is lack of simplicity: simplicity in propor- 
tion, simplicity in scale, simplicity in motive, 
line, color, elaboration of detail and so forth, 
to the end of the chapter. In another way 
of putting it—the designs lack study. There 
are very few of the drawings submitted which 
the designers would not improve if they were 
asked simply to redraw them. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out in the comments upon 
designs for all kinds of purposes that this one 
quality of simplicity was the most important 
one to consider, and that directness, or the 
adaptability to the purpose intended, was the 
first practical consideration. With these two 
ideas, or rather two phases of one idea, 
thoroughly fixed in mind, very much fruit- 
less labor will be saved those engaging in 
future Competitions. This applies as well to 
the Competitions in planning and architect- 
ural design, as to those in the decorative arts. 

In the present Competition the judges, 
Messrs. Robert D. Andrews, Arthur G. Ever- 
ett and the editor of THE BROCHURE SERIES 
have considered as of primary importance 
the scale and proportions of the designs sub- 
mitted. The great majority of the one hun- 
dred and three designs are lacking in these 
primary elements; either the proportions of 
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Design by Mr. W. A. P. Schmidt, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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the several parts of the designs are not in 
harmony; or the scale of these parts is at 
variance with each other; or, finally, the 
scale of the whole design is petty and insig- 
nificant. This latter is the most common 
fault. As a consequence, such designs are 
found to be lacking in distinction, and have 
not the architectural character which the 
programme distinctly calls for. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that the chief 
quality which makes good design is good pro- 
portion in the several parts which should be 
as few as possible. 

First Prize:—Mr. Howarp SItt, 
GLENNDALE, Mp. While not conspicuous for 
originality this is a thoroughly consistent, 
harmonious adaptation of the best architect- 
uraltype. It has unity, richness and dignity 
of scale, and excellent proportions. It is 
practically independent of the material in 
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Design by Mr. Edwin H. Hewitt, Boston, Mass. 


which it is executed. In addition the draw- 
ing itself is admirable. 

SECOND PrizE:— Mr. Anson M. Titus, 
Turtrs CoLLeGcEe, MAss. This design has a 
distinction of style which is rare. So far as 
the forms employed are concerned, it is 
thoroughly original. Its excellence consists 
in gaining a wholly classical simplicity with- 
out the use of hackneyed details. The 
pattern on the frieze almost errs in this 
respect, and we would suggest a treatment 
which partakes less of the character of a 
distributed wall ornament, and more of a 
design made for a panel of the particular 
shape it occupies. The directness of the 
general treatment of the whole design can- 
not be too highly commended. 

TuirD Priz—E:— Mr. O. M. HoKAnson, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. This is a good example 
of an entirely familiar scheme. It takes 
rank above many others of like kind sub- 
mitted, by virtue of the skill with which the 
elaboration of parts is gained, without dis- 
turbing the simplicity of the whole. In a 
word, it is felicitous without being original. 
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The entasis of the columns is somewhat too 
great. 

The three other designs which have been 
selected for illustration have not been taken 
so much because of their excellence above 
others as because they were types of classes, 
each good in its way. The general propor- 
tions in each case are well studied, but all 
have serious defects in detail. 

The announcement of BROCHURE SERIES 
ComPETITION ‘‘K,” for the perspective and 
plan of a two-room country schoolhouse, 
which closes on December 15, is repeated on 
an advertising page of this issue. The 
awards in ComPpEeTiTION ‘‘I” are to be 
printed in November. 


Club Notes. 


HE Sketch Club of New York held its 
first monthly meeting of the season 
on September 10, at the Columbia 
College Tavern. The following no- 

tice was sent to members: 

‘‘ SPECIFICATION. ParT I.— Club Bust- 
ness. Action is to be taken in regard to the 
proposed amendment to the constitution in 
reference to the holding of office by members 
who are practicing architects. There will be 
a special election for Treasurer, also for 
Chairman of the Current Work Committee. 
Discussion of the work for the winter. 

‘ Part Il.— Entertainment: Mr.J. Fred- 
erick Thorne has kindly consented to read 
one of his unpublished stories. Dr. J. Leff- 


ingwell Hatch will play the’cello. Signor B. 
V. Giannini, pianist, and others. 
“Part Ill.— Refreshment. Sandwiches, 


Beer, Punch, Stogies. 

‘‘ AGREEMENT. The Sketch Club of New 
York, party ofthe first part, agrees to perform 
the work and furnish materials as set forth in 
the Specification, without charge, in consid- 
eration of the attendance of yourself, as party 
of the second part. N. HausMAN, 

Recording Secretary.” 

The above specification and agreement 
were fully carried out, to the gratification of 
a large number of members and guests. The 
vacancies in the Executive Committee were 
filled by the election of Mr. Ed. A. Atkins as 
Treasurer, and Mr. W. H. Hudswell as Chair- 
man of the Current Work Committee. 

The regular monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Architectural Club held on Saturday 
evening, September 3, was a particularly in- 
teresting one, and enlivened with discussion. 
Confusion with the local Chapter of the 
A.I.A. caused the Chapter to request the 
Club to change its name, but a joint com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter re- 
ported unfavorably and the request was 
withdrawn. The members of this committee 
representing the Chapter heartily recom- 
mended that the members of the Chapter 
join the Club. This report was very readily 


adopted by the Club. A committee on revi- 
sion of the constitution was appointed. 

The committee on publication of the new 
building ordinances reported their labor 
about completed and a net cash balance to 
be turned into the treasury of about $560. 

The water color class has been doing some 
very excellent work during the summer; 
and the work of the Club during the coming 
season promises to surpass anything yet 
done, as there seems to be a growing inter- 
est among all of the members. It isexpected 
that all of the classes will be started by the 
first of October. 


Notes. 


OR the benefit of draughtsmen in search 
of positions and of architects who re- 
quire their services, THE BROCHURE 
SERIES will print advertisements on 

these subjects, not toexceed twenty-five words 
in length, in its text columns, until further 
notice, free of charge. Communications in 
answer to these advertisements which are 
addressed in care of the magazine will be for- 
warded if desired. All such advertisements 
must reach this office before the twenty-ninth 
ofthe month to appear in the succeeding issue. 


The publishers have still in stock a few 
sets of Architectural Review plates, which, 
since they cannot be used to make up com- 
plete numbers, are offered at a merely nomi- 
nal price. They are advertised on another 
page of this issue. 


The November number of THE BROCHURE 
SERIES is to be a special and enlarged issue, 
corresponding to the ‘‘ Specia: Library Num- 
ber” of last year. The main subject will be 
‘‘English Country Houses,” and more than 
double the usual quota of illustrations and 
text pages will be given. Mr. R. Clipston 
Sturgis and Mr. Ralph Adams Cram will 
contribute papers dealing critically with the 
English Country House and with its adapta- 
bility to American conditions; and Mr. Wil- 
son Eyre, Junior, will write an illustrated 
article on Country House Accessories, such 
as gardens, terraces, approaches and the like. 
The usual departments will also be included. 
The price of this special number to non- 
subscribers will be ten cents. 


For the accommodation of those who 
prefer to have the plates forming the collec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ English Country Churches,” 
bound, instead of loose in a portfolio, the 
publishers have arranged to supply the book, 
bound, with leather back and corners, for 
$12.00. The price in portfolio is $1000. 
A descriptive circular of this collection of 
plates (one hundred in number) will be sent 
to any address upon request. 
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